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CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 


Again the comte de Morienne 
paused, pressed his hand with violence 
against his forehead; then, as if im- 
pelled by some inward impulse to pro- 
ceed in narrating his dreadful story, 
he added in a broken voice, and gasp- 
ing for breath, 


«“ The monsters guilletined madame 
de Montbazon, and my Eliane entreat- 
ng to share her mother’s fate, which 
they had compelled her to witness, 
had also her head severed from her 
body.” 


The effort which the unfortunate 
de Morienne made in uttering these 
words, seemed to continue only long 
enough to pronounce them, for he 
sunk back in the carriage in a state of 
agitation, which soon brought on a 
convulsion that terminated in fainting 
fits ; and Mr. Donneraile feared every 
moment to see his friend expire, with- 
out the possibility of rendering him 
he least assistance. 


In this dreadful situation, all that he 
could do, was to order the postillion to 
drive with all speed to, the nearest 
village. 


« But,” added the latter, “itis near 


half a league off, and there is no road 
that will admit of a carriage driving) to 
the doors of the houses.” 


“ How far is it then to Pontarlier?” 








« Double the distance, at least.’’ 
“Go then to the village.” 


They turned off to the right, and as 
they drove along a cross road which was 
extremely bad, it was near half an hour 
before they came in sight of the small 
hamlet of ——, and could not indeed 
reach the doors of its cottages, for they 
were situated upon a rising ground, 
that had noaccess except a very narrow 
path. Mr. Donneraile hastily alighted 
fromthe carriage, and running into the 
nearest house with an anxiety that 
prevented all other idea, save that of 
procuring relief for his friend, called 
loudly for some one to give assistance 
to a gentleman who was dying. 


° . 


A man appeared, and Mr. Donne- 
raile seizing his arm, hurried him to 
the carriage where the unfortunate de 
Morienne lay, deprived of all sense. 
They carried him back to the same 
house Mr. Donneraile had sought 
assistance from, placed him in a bed, 
and despatched his servant tgg°ontar- 
lier for a surgeon, 


Before the surgevu could arrive he 
was so far recovered as to have swal- 
lowed some liquid, and from the vio- 
lent agitation which shook his whole 
frame, he had sunk into a torpid state. 
In this situation he remained till Mr. 
Dainville the surgeon arrived, Havy- 
ing felt his patient’s pulsc, and asked 
all the usual questions, with less o¢ 
the mummery of. his professien than 
is usual, Mr. Donneraile beckoned 
him into another room, to inquire the 
truth of his opinion. Monsieur Dain- 
ville with more openness, at the same 


neidiien 


time more tenderness of caution that: 
is common upon such occasions, de: 
| Clared, that as far as his skill enabled 
him to judge, the gentleman was in « 
high fever, and in considerable danger 


“ I fear,” added he, “ the violent fir 
which you mentioned to me is the fore- 
runner of a long and fearful malady. 
Such a paroxysm as you describe, is 
notin general a sudden evil, but has 
been brought on by lengthened and 
intense mental suffering, and the shock 
it occasions when it does break forth, 
is often fatal to existence. To continue 
your journey in the gentleman’s present 
state would be madness, unless you 
mean at once to deprive him of life. 
I am intimately acquainted with the 
inhabitants of this cottage, and I will 
soon settle matters with them to ren- 
der you as comfortable as the situation 
of affairs can admit of; they are excel- 
lent people, and will, I know, enter 
with gladness into any plan of hospita- 
ble charity; so be not uneasy about any 
thing, unless it is fqgr your friends 
health.” 


The Englishman replied with all 
the honest warmth of unfeigned grati- 
tude; and with less of distrust than 
usually belong to his nation, he receiv- 
ed the kind proposal of Mr. Dainville, 
without supposing there was any hidden 
or hostile intention lurking beneath 
the fairness of his words. 


Mr, Dainville having administered 
some quietting medicines to his pa- 
tient; said he would return early next 
morning, and took his leave. 


Mr. Donneraile sat by the comte de 













Morienne’s bed, till he saw him sink 


anxiety was somewhat abated, he soft- 
ly left the room to thank the hospitable | 
owners of the mansion: his senses | 
were struck with every thing that sur- | 
rounded him. The cottage, he tho’t, 
could not be the abode of arustic la- | 
bourer; it had indeed the outward 
form of a rural dwelling, but was spa- 
cious and commodious within, and 
though not ornamented with gay, or 
costly furniture, was decorated with 


| 

into a gentle repose, and when his first | 
| 

| 


; | 
many elegant luxuries, wholly out of | 


the walk of life of him whom he had | 
supposed to be its owner. Some ctch- 

ings executed in a masterly atyle, 

were hung upon the walls, a harp, on | 
which some person appeared to have | 
been recently playing, stood by a win- 
dow through the casement of which, 
a woodbine twined its luxurious branch- 
cs, not merely led by nature alone, but 
aided and trained by the hand of taste. 


Mr. Donneraile gazed on all he saw 
with pleased astonishment. He open- 
ed a book that lay on the table: it was 





the Pensces de Pascal. Every object 
that met his eye increased his curiosi 
ty: he turned to the door which open- 
sd into an orchard, whose fruit trees 
were now covered thick with gailv 
painted blossoms, the view of the sur- 
rounding scenery cid not lessen the 
enchantment which gradually stole 
over his senses, in this little world of 
wonders ; a low hazel copse. sheltered 
one side of the hamlet, on the other 
were vineyards, whose large foliage co- 
vered the earth with the most vivid 


| manner, her language was noble. She 





ereen. Tocomplete the beauty of the 
situation, the river Doubs rolled its 
translucent waters in full, but gentle 
windings, at the foot of the eminence, 
on which the scattered hamlet was 
placed. The red beams of a setting 
sun tinged the scene with its rich co- 
louring, and the mind must haye been 





~ 
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insensible, indeed, which remained 
untouched by such a glorious spectacle. 


He was aroused from this contem- 
plation by the approach of a young wo- 
man, whose beauty fitted her to be the 
Eve of the paradise in which she dwelt. 





«| am come, sir,” said she, “ to 
know if you and your friend have every 
thing that can accommodate you ; and | 
if there is any thing else in my father’s | 
power to grant, 1 am sure you have | 
only to name it,”’ 


eomte de Morienne had been pearly 
forgotten by his friend, in listening to 
the harmonious voice of the fair stran- 
ger. 


When they reached the house, she 
curtseyed, and wished Donneraile 
good night, repeating her request that 
he mould order every tning his friend 
or himscif might require. 


« May I request only to know,” re- 
plied he, “ by what name I may thank 


| the person to whom we are so much 


| indebted. 


Mr. Donneraile expressed his thanks, | 

. . ‘ 
explained in a few words the nature of | 
the accident which made them debtors | 


_of her hospitable humanity, and added, 


that but for the cause, he must ever ac- 
count himself fortunate in the opportu- 
nity fate had thus thrown in his way, of | 
the honour of making mademoisell’s | 
acquaintance. This was not the lan- 
guage of gratitude to an honest rustic 
girl, neither was the object whom he | 
addressed of that class of society ; the’ 
her garb and her outward circumstan- 
ces bespoke the peasant, her air, her 


received Mr. Donneraile’s compli- 
ment with timidity, but not with awk- 
wardness, and proposed to him, if he 
could leave his friend, to walk out and 
view the country; “at this hour,” she 
added, “ a ts peculiarly beaut ful.’: 


As they proceeded through the or- 
chard, they passed a formal parterre of 
flowers, which, though not analo- 
gous to the surrounding scenery, was 


retirement. 





not displeasing, from the idea natural- 
ly associated with it, from its being a 
woman's care. They strolled about 
the adjacent wood, afd round the pre- 
cincts of the enchafiting cottage, till 
the heavy dew reminded Donneraile’s 
companion, that night was approaching. 





This was fortunate for the poor 


** My name is Corissande,”’-- and she 
hesitated a moment—“ Corrissande la 
Roche.” 


Corissande,” he repeated, for the 


pleasure of again hearing it sound, 


Again she curtseyed and withdrew, 


leaving Donneraile to inquire after his 
friend. 


Iiow strange, thought Donnerrile, 


is all I see and hear, but I am sure, this 


fair creature is some avanilurieie who 


| wishes to make herself interesting, or 


who has already made herself so much 
so, She is obliged to have recourse to 
With this charitable con- 
hastened to his friend’s 
room, as much from desire to impart 


clusioh he 


| his fancies, as from anxiety to know 
| how'he did. 


When he saw him, however, pale 
and exhausted, the melancholy east of 
his fine countenance deepened into the 
most sombre expression, every idea 
fled, save that of the interest he excit- 
ed; and taking his hond, Donneraile 
felt its chilly coldness, with a sensation 
of terror that marked his rer] concern. 


“How are you, my dear de Mori 
enne? better I hope.” 


“f amas I wish to be,” replied he 














sagnificantly ; “ but do not, my good 
friend, let me make you melancholy ; 
tell me of our host, of his daughter, for 
I hear he has one, and that she is very 


pretty.” 


«¢ Why, in regard to the first, I have 
hardly seen him, but that you may ima- 
gine is no loss, as the girl is devilish 
handsome; as to her being the daugh- 
ter of Pierre, a rustic villager, I no 
more believe it, than that 1 am the son 
of Peter the Great; it is much more 
likely, she is some kept mistress, or 
some girl abandoned by her lover. 


‘© Why, all in this place,” returned 
de Morienne, “ bespeaks mystery ; the 
very furniture, the simple elegance of 
the arrangement of these flowers, is 
the work of refinement, not merely of 


neatness. 
to be continued. 


-—— + ao 


For the Olio. 


ORIGIN OF SIN, 
continued. 


Having stated what I have been 
told was the origin of sin, and given 
my reasons why I do not believe it, | 
now come to give. my own indeas of 
the matter. Scripture, with the as- 
sistance of that reason, without which, 
the scripture would be of no more ser- 
vice to us than they are to the brute 
creation, I shall take for my guide, on 
the question before me. Almighty 
God is a being of infinite perfections ; 
this the scripture will snpport, and 
reason declares: He was the author 
of our existence, being the creator of 
the first man and woman, the occasion 
of their being formed of the dust of the 
ground, and the director of the provi- 


dence by which we are all introduced 
by ordinary generation. Our Maker 
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must have had a design in the works of 
his hands; this the scriptures argue, 
and reason says. The whole of God’s 
design must be carried into effect, 
and nothing more, admitting him 
to be an infinite being. We are in- 
formed, that God created man in his 
own image ; that he blessed him, and 
set him over the works of his hands; 
and reason cannot deny the truth of 
it. But what was this image of God, 
in which man was created? Answer, 
it was Christ, who in scripture, is called 
“the beginning of the creation of 
God ;” who, St. Paul says, is the 
brightness of the Father's glory, and 
express image of his person. Now 
there is no need of saying much, 
where the truth is easy to come at. 
If Christ is the image of God, and 
man was created in God’s image, it is 
plain, that man was created in Christ, 
was blessed in Christ, and in Christ 
set over the works of God’s hands, 
After God had finished his works of 
creation, consecrated the sevehth day, 
and rested from his labour, we are in- 
formed that there was not a man to till 
the ground. This information is rea- 
sonable, and authorizes me to say, that 
as man stood in his created character, 
which is Christ, the heavenly man, he 
was not, at that time, formed of the 
dust of the ground, was not of the 
earth earthy, and therefore was not a 
tiller of the ground. We are then in- 
formed, by the sacred text, that God 
formed, (not created) man of the dust 
of the ground, breathed into his nors- 
trils the breath of life, whereby man 
became a living soul, or creature. 


Man is now a partaker of flesh and | 


blood; is as the apostle says, “* made 


subject to vanity, not willingly, but by | 


reason of him who subjected the same 
in hope.” He has now, not an immor- 


tal, but a mortal constitution ; is pos- | 


sessed of natural appetites and pas- 
sions; and being unacquainted with 


the ways of his own imperfect seli 
knew neither the good or evil of a 


mortal state. If it be said, that man 
was not mortal, before he sinned, and 
that he became mortal by siu, it is a 
saying as distant from good reason as 
imagination can go. For if man was 
not mortal before transgression, he 
must have been immortal: if he was 
immortal he was not subject to change, 
but remains in the same immortal 
State; and all our notions about the 
immortality of man is nothing but a 
groundless chimera. But every day’s 
experience contradicts such absurdi- 
ties. Man, according to these state- 
ments, is of heavenly extraction; is, in 
his nature, allied to the heavenly state, 
in which he was created, before he was 
formed of the dust of the ground. 
And I call on the reagon of my readers 
to testify to the rationality of the idea, 
If the mind, spirit, soul, or whatever 
the reader pleases to call the immortal 
part of man, originated from the earth- 


| ly nature of the formed creature, what 


is the reason that the good, which sup- 
ports the formed nature, does not 
sanctify the soul? Our natural appe- 
tites originate in the elements of which 
our bodies are composed, and aliment 
produced from them is sufficient to sa- 


| tisfy any natural appetite of the bo- 


dy; but can it give < cup of consolation 
to the heavenly stranger within; No, 





| her food is ofa different kind. Was 
| the earth, with all her mines and 
| fruits, my own, this moment, on con- 
| dition that I should give up the riches 
which I see in this heavenly relation, 
' my bargain would make me poor. 
—— + oe 

Translation of Dr. Jchnson’s Greek Epitaph 
upon Gold-mith. 


| Stay, traveller, nor pass regardless by, 
, Where Oliver’s lamented reliques lie ; 

, You, who the deeds of early times explore ; 
‘Eye mature’s walks,” sweet poesy adore ; 
| Here, from life’s varions occu pations torn, 

| Th’ historian, naturalist, and poet, mourn 















To the Editor of the Olio. 
S:r, 
For the amusement of some of your young 


readers, I send you a few enigmas of some of 
the stree/s of our city, and request a solution. 


PUZZLE, 


1. One ninth of a delicious fruit, the 
prduce of a hot climate; two thirds 
of a public house, and a vowel. 


2. Seven eighths of one of the four 
horses of the sun; two sevenths of a 
jewel much worn by ladies; and one 
third of a word frequently in use at this 
season of the year. 


3. One tenth of the name of a great 
statesman and soldier; one half of a 


confederate, and one fourth of a warm 
passion. 


4. One fourth of a stinging insect; 
three sevenths of a word meaning 
contraband; a letter, the sound of 
which is similar to that of a valuable 
organ o: the human frame, and two 


sevenths of a town in New-Hamp- 
shire. 


the wise men of Greece; two sevenths 
of a city sacred to Venus, and three 
renths ofa monarch of Europe. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION, 


CLAVIERE, by birth a Genevan, was 
made minister early in the French re- 
volution, on account of his great know- 
ledge of financial affairs. Being after- 
vards proscribed. by the faction of 
Marat, and thrown. into prison, he 
stabbed himself to avoid the disgrace 
of a guillotine to which he well knew 
the malice of his enemies had decreed 
him, .The wife of Claviere. was. dis- 
tinguished for her talents, for her de- 
voted attachment to her husband, and 
for that sweet and modest character 
which had always kept her aloof from 
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public affairs, till the hour of her hus- 
band’s detention, when she laboured 
with an admirable judgment, on the 
means to prove his innocence and ob- 
tain his liberty. She even imagined 
herself on the eve of success, at the 
moment that she received the fatal 
letter which contained his last assur- 
ances of affection, and informed her he 
had resolved to die by his own hand, 
rather than permit his enemies the 
triumph of leading him to the scaffold. 
Her labours ineffectual, her hopes an- 
nihilated, the profound grief of ma- 
dame Claviere disdained all clamour, 
for it was incapable of mitigation. As 
soon as the public papers announced 
the death of her husband, she shut 


| herself into her chamber for a short 
| interval, during which she swallowed 


poison, and then returned, with a calm 
but serious air, to receive the nume- 
rous friends who had hastened to her 
house to offer her their consolations, 
No one suspected her situation until 
the poison began to operate, when she 
summoned her family, and declared 


| tothem and to her surrounding friends, 
5. Two fifths of the name of one of | 


that she was then dying. 


*¢ My death ought not to afflict you,” 
she said, “ for it restores me to hap- 
piness, it gives me back to him for 
whom I alone existed, and whom I 
cannot:endure to survive. Bless the 
memory of your father, oh my children, 
of that virtuous father who inspired 
you with the love of those sacred prin- 
ciples of truth and honour, from which 
he never departed. Weep also, some- 
times, for his unhappy wife—your dis- 
consolate mother.” 


Madame Claviere then embraced 
her children, and desired to be left 
wholly to the regulation of her affairs ; 
and notwithstanding the extreme pain 
she suffered, she applied herself with 
incredible vigor and activity, to make 








such dispositions relative to her pro- 
perty, as were appropriate to the se- 
parate interests of her family. Mean- 
while she continued steadily to refuse 
medical assistance, and waited calmly 
for the moment of dissolution. An 
hour before her death she was dread- 
fully convulsed, and though insensible 
to eyery one around her, the image o 
her husband seemed to be still present 
to her view ; she was perpetually heard 
to exclaim with an impressive but bro- 
ken voice, “ Excellent man! I am 
worthy of thee! I glory in thy firm- 
ness, and I have followed thy exam- 
ple: thou hast given me the signa! : 
receive the sacrifice of my. life, which 
I triumph to render to.thee, as the last, 
the dearest tribute of affection.” 


Thus expired madame Claviere 
whose extraordinary talents would 
have placed her among the most illus- 
trious of women, had she possessed 


vanity enough to make them knewn. 


NEW DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
The new Drury-lane theatre was 
opened on the 10th of October. The 
grand entrance is at Bridge-street, 
through a spacious hall, leading to the 
boxes and pit. This hall is supported 
by fine Doric columns, and illuminated 
by two large brass lamps: three large 
doors lead from this hall into the 
house, and into a rotunda of great 
beauty and elegance. On each side of 
the rotunda are passages to the great 
stairs, which are peculiarly grand and 
spacious ; over them is an ornamented 
ceiling, with a turret light. The body 
of the theatre presents nearly three. 
fourths of a circle from the stage. 
This. circular appearance is partly an 
optical deception, and has the effect of 
making the spectator imagine himsel! 
nearly close upon the stage, though 
seated in a centre box. The colour 
of the interior is gold.upon green, and 


























the relief of the boxes is by a rich 
crimson. There are three circles of 
boxes, each containing twenty-four 
boxes, with four rows of seats, and suf- 
ficient room between each; there are 
seven slip boxes on each side, ranging 
with the first gallery, and the like num- 
ber of private boxes nearly upon a le- 
vel with the pit. The boxes will hold 
1200 individuals; the pit about 850; 
the lower gallery 480; and the upper 
gallery 280; in all, 2,810 persons may 
be accommodated. The entrance to 
all the boxes and pit is easy and se- 
The theatre is indebted to co- 
lonel Congreve for an excellent con- 
wrivance, which premises effeetually 
‘o secure the building from fire. The 
appearance of the house is brilliant 
without being gaudy, and elegant with- 
The fronts of the box- 
es haveall diversified ornaments, which 
are neatly gilt, and give a variety and 
We 
must not omit the just praise which is 


cure. 


out affectation. 


relief to the general aspect. 


due to the architect for those arrange- 
ments, which exclude the interruption 
caused by indecent persons, and by ne- 
cessary attractions, draw. off the noisy 
and frivolous part of the audience 
from the grave and sober hearers. 
The grand saloon is eighty-six feet 
long, circular at each extremity, and 
separated from the box-corridors by 
the rotunda and grand staircase. It 
has.a richly gilt stove at each corner. 
over which are finely imitated black 
and yellow veined marble slabs as pe- 


destals in the-niches. ‘he cieling is 


arched, andthe general effect of two | 


massy Corinthian columns of verde an- 


tique at each end, with tem corres- 


ponding pilasters-on each side, is grand 
and pleasing. The rooms for coffee 
and refreshments at the ends of the 
saloon, though small, are very neat; 
they consist of recesses, Corinthian 


pilasters, four circular arches support- 
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ing domes with sky lights, from which 
glass lamps are suspended. On the 
north side of the theatre is the ward- 
robe. The retiring rooms for the stage 
boxes are decorated with rich crimson 
carpets, and with deep crimson em- 
bossed paper. The private boxes have 
no anti-chambers. We havenow to no- 
tice the pit, orchestra, and stage : there 
are seventeen rows of seats in the pit, 
with four short ones, in consequence 
of the orchestra making two projec- 
tions into it. The orchestra is about 
eight feet wide, and extends nearly 
the whole width of the pit. The stage 
is about thirty-three feet wide, the pro- 
scenium nineteen anda half, and the 
whole constructed so as to render the 
circularappearance of the theatre near- 
ly complete, ‘Lhe part usually appro- 
priated to doors, is occupied by two 
very fine and large lamps, with tripods 
on triangular pedestals; each lamp 





contains a circle of small burners, on 
the principle of Burton’s lamps. Over 
the lamps are two stage boxes on each 
side, forming an acute angle with the 
stage, and above them are niches with 
statues. ‘The space over the side 
boxes, and ranging with the upper 
gallery, is left entirely open; hence 
the more perfect transmission of sound 
to the remotest parts of the house, 
where the lowest whisper may be dis- 





tinctly heard. Between the pedestal 
iamps and the curtain on each side isa 
nassy Corrinthian column of verde an- 
tique, with a gilt capital supporting the 
arch over the stage, in the circle of 
| which are the arms of his. majesty. 
| Corresponding with these.columns are 





three pilasters, ornamented with con- 
| nected rings entwined with grapes and 
vine leaves,all richly gilt. Some, per- 
haps, may object to so much gilding 
on the stare and front of the boxes, in 
a house where simplicity and plainness 





}are conspicuous; but it ought to be 
‘ 








remembered, that performers still wear 
embroidered dresses, aad consequently 
require the adjacent objects to be uni- 
form with their costume and charac- 
ter, The pannel which joins the cur- 
tain is of a fine lilac colour, and con- 
trasts advantageously with the green 
column and giltornaments. The the- 
atre itself is a master-piece of art, and 
an ornament to the metropolis, This 
cup: @ ei! is delightful beyond the pow- 
erof description. It certninly has no 
rival in England, or perhaps in the 
known world, for beauty, completeness, 
and magnificence. The architect, Mr. 
Wyatt, need envy no other artist, liv- 
ing or dead, after exhibiting this happy, 
specimen of his taste and genius, 


—-— 
THE year 1772, anv 1812, 

The following amusing catalogue of 
the improvements which have taken 
place among the inhabitants of Aber- 
deen, within the last forty years, ap- 
peared in the Aberdeen. Chronicle, 
and will be found to convey a pretty 
just picture of the improving manners 
of the community atlarge. Aberdeen 
is the third town in extent and popula- 


‘tion, in Scotland :— 


In 1773, we had eight or ten church- 
es: now we have more than 20; an 
infallible sign of improvement. 


In 1772, we had about four or five 
schools: Now, we have about forty, of 
different kinds, and our youth improve 
accordingly, particularly in dancing. 


In 1772, the postage to Edinburgh 
was three pence: Now, it is nine pence. 
A poor Highlander is said to have 
grudged the former, protesting he 
could go cheaper himself. 


In 1772, when a man went to Lon- 
don on business, he first made his will: 
Now, he scarcely takes leave, or bids 


farewell. 


In 1772, good beef brought a penny 
or two pence a pound: Now, eight or 
nine. 


In 1772, we had two or three apo- 
thecaries. Now, we have twenty ; 


every body uses medicine and soda 
water. 


In 1772, the trade of a dentist was 
unknown: Now, we must have our 
teeth cleansed, our tongucs scraped, 
and our gums scarified twice a year at 
jeast. 


In 1772, we all spoke good broad 
Scotch: Now, we all try the English, 
viuih what success, heaven knows. 


In 1772, nobody went from home, 
but on business; bad health could be 
equally well treated here as any where 
else: Now, we must all have change 
of air, and set off in squads to Pitcaithy 
and Peterhead ; it is not possible to 
breathe any where else. 


In 1772, every old woman cut her 
own corns: Now, Dr. Herman Lyon 
must do it. 


j= > 


In 1772, suspenders, or gadlowses, 
were not known or heard of; every 
fut citizen spent half his time hauling 
aud keeping up his inexpressibles: 
Now, all ranks and degrees use them. 
sreeches were then known by that 
name only; now it would be shocking 
to pronounce such a word, particular- 
ly before the ladies; it is all small- 
clothes. 


In 1772, few citizens thought of a 
country house; they found one in 
yown quite sufficient: now, we must 
all have them; but then the name of 
the thing is entirely changed; it is the 
grove, the villa, the place, the castle, 
the cottage, with a thousand others, 
Were any old gentleman, fifty years in 
the other world, again to pay us a vi- 
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sit, and ask for one of those places he 
formerly knew, no man alive would 
understaud him, or could answer the 
questien. 


In 1772, our letters were addressed 
simply to Mr. Now it is 
always /sg. To address any shop- 
keeper with Mr, would be taken as a 
great insult. 


In 1772, all the ladies wore pattens, 
and they produced a most delectable 
noise, particularly going into church, 
Now they are wholly exploded. 


In 1772, boys and girls breakfasted 
on pottage and milk : Now, that is con- 
sidered food for pigs; it is all tea, cof- 
fee, and hot rolls. 


In 1772, silk stockings were used 
only by gentlemen, and that on great 
occasions, Now, all ranks have them ; 
no lady can be dressed without them, 


nor any miss for a boarding-school ball. 
SETTLEMENT IN MARRIAGE. 

An advantageous settlement in mar- 
riage is the universal prize, for which 
parents, of all classes, enter their 
daughters upon the list ; and partiali- 
ty or self-eomplacency assures to eve- 
ry competitor the most flattering pros- 
pect of success. To this one point 
tends the principal part of female in- 
struction; for the promotion of this de- 
sign, their best years for improvement 
are sacrificed to the attainment of at- 
tractive qualities, showy and superfi- 
cial accomplishments, polished man- 
ners, and, and in one word, the whole 
science of pleasing, which is cultivated 
with unceasing assiduity, as of most 
essential importance. 


The end is laudable, and deserving 
of every effort that can be exerted to 
secure it; a happy marriage may be 
estimated among the highest felicities 





of human life ; but it may be doubted, 
whether the means used to accomplish 
it are adapted to the purpose, asa first 
impresslon is by no means sufficient to 
determine the preference of a wise 
man. It is not then sufficient that a 
girl be qualified to excite admiration; 
her own happiness, and that of the 
man to whom she devotes the remain- 
der of her days, depend upon her pos- 
session of those virtues, which alone 
can preserve lasting esteem and confi- 
dence. 


An Irishman meeting a friend in the 
street, thus addressed him. The od- 
dest thing I ever knew happened to 
me a while ago. AsI was walking 
down the Strand, a man crossed over 
and beckoned to me, and I did the 
same, as we thought we knew each o- 
ther. “ Are you not Paddy Doilby ?”’ 
says L—“ No,” says he.—* Is not this 
Tim Shoughnessy ?’’ says he.—* No,” 
says I. So, you see, it was neither 
him nor I.” 


Col. Bodens, who was very fat, be- 
ing accosted by a man to whom he ow- 
ed money, witha how d’ye? answered, 
pretty well, I thank you? you find I 
hold my own! Yes, Sir, rejoined the 
man, and mine too, to my sorrow. 


EXPERIENCE 

It will be allowed by those who 
have experienced it, and perhaps by 
these alone, that pleasure which is 
purchased by the ineumberance of a 
fortune, is purchased too dear; the 
pleasure never compensating for the 
perpetual irritation of embaurassed 
circumstances. 


A VILLAGE 

Is like that subterraneous cave, cail- 
ed the Ear of Dionysius; nothing 
passes in it, or near it but it is instant- 
ly known. 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 
—nw 

The last accounts from Norfolk re- 
present that place in great confusion. 
They hourly expect an attack from the 
British fleet, which has increased to 
26 sail large and small. Part of them 
have got into Hampton Roads, and 
stopped the passage both to Peters- 
burgh and Richmond. There is up- 
wards of 4,000 troops besides the in- 
habitants ordered into actual service. 
Every person is under arms night and 
day. 





The last accounts from the Dela- 
ware blockading squadron, state that 
they were progressing up the Bay, 
with boats out taking soundings and 
fixing buoys. 

From a Jamaica paper of the 6th ult. 
jt appears that the privateer Rosamond, 
of Baltimore, was runon shore a little 
to leward of Porto Cavello, and that 
38 of her crew out of 120 got safe on 
shore, the remainder being drowned, 
including the captain, 

The National Intelligencer of Fri- 
day the 12th inst.*states, “that the Pre- 
sident promptly accepted of the medi- 
ation of Russia offered through Mr, 
Dashcoff as mentioned in our last. 





The clection law of this state has 
been so amended as to allow the 


use of printed ballots, and to permit [ 


people of colour (haying the proper 
qualifications) to vote without pro- 
ducing certificates of freedom. 


The Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Preston, in England, have 
elected Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of 
New-York, an honorary member of that 
institution, 
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On Tuesday last arrived at this port | 
the privateer schooner Paul Jones, 
after a very successful cruise of three 
months, during which she made 9 
prizes, and about 300 prisoners, with- 
out losing a man or receiving a shot- 


Accounts from Chillicothe of the 
6th inst. mentions that Gen. Harrison 
has gone on to Malden with 3,000 men» 
for the purpose of destroying the 
Queen Charlotte, and other vessels 
there. It is said that Capt. Langdon, 
with 200 regulars forms the vanguard, 
and that Harrison commands in per- 
son, 





It is stated in a letter from St. Ma- 
ry’s of the 28th ult, that the Tennessee 
troops, and those under Col. Smith, 
have returned from an expedition 
against the Indians, which they have 
defeated. They took from them 100 
horses, a great many cattle, and some 
prisoners, haying kiled 20, and burnt 
several Indian towns. os 

A spy is said to have been taken on 
his way from Sacket’s Harbour to 
Kingston. Plans of the fortifications 
and of the flotilla, &c. were in his pos- 
session. 





It is said that 40 pieces of cannon, 


500 stand of arms, and a large quantity 


of blankets have been saved from the 
wreck of the prize ship Diligence, lost 
some time since near Eastport. 





On the night of the 12th inst. the 
printing office of the Gieaner, at 
Wilkesbarre (Penn.) was consumed 
by fire, together with the greater part 
of the printing materials. 





. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Maria” in answer to * OrLAN- 
po” is recciyed, and will appear in our 





next, 






MARRIED. 

On Saturday morning last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Romayne, Mr. Benjamin B. Benson, 
of Harlem, to Miss Elizabeth Adelaide 
Gautro, daughter of Mr. Hovier Gautro, for- 


} merly merchant of this city. 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, Mr. Thomas Eastburn, Printer, to 
Miss Lettice Ann Swaim, both of this city- 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lyell, Capt. George Shireff, to Miss tsa- 
bella Pearl, daughter of Mr. David Peari, 
all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, Mr. Jacob Pratt, merchant, 
to Mrs. Charlott Gamble, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Bishop 
White, Mr. John Harned, merchant, of New- 
York, to Miss Harriet Biggs, of Fhilade!- 
phia. 

—— 
DIEQ. 

On Saturday morning last, Mrs. Priscilla 
Mills, wife of Mr. John Mills, in the 40th 
year of her age. 

On Saturday evening iast, Mr. John G. 
Page. 

At White plains, on the 27th Feb. last, 
Mr. James Hatfield, inthe 50th year of his 
rge. 

Atithe same place, on the 5th of March, 
Dr. William B. Hatfield, of the U.S. Navy. in 
his 28th year. 

At Buffalo, Asa Rowell, a lieutenant in 
the U.S. flying artillery. 

On Monday evening last, Mrs. Hannah 
Davids, aged 27 years, wife of John H. Da- 
vids. 

On Sunday the 14th inst. John Charlwood, 
on board gun-boat No. 99, lying at Corlaer’s- 
Hook. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 61st year 
of his age, Mr. George Suffern, after a short 
but severe illness. 

On Thursday morning last, in the 49th 
year of his age, Mr. John Marshall, grocer, 
after a short but severe illness. 

In England, suddenly, John Marshall, the 
prodigy, long known in Leeds by name of 
Cruthey Jack. This man, though not more 
than 36 inches high, was the father of eight 
robust children. Delective as was ihe con- 
formation of his person, he survived to the 
age of 62, and has left a widow and four chil-- 
dren. 




















On the death of an African slave, condemned for 
rebellion in Jamaica. 


Tis past, ah! calm thy * cares to rest! 
Firm and unmovy’d am L. 

In freedom’s cause I bared my breast ; 
In freedom’s cause I die. 

Ah stop! thou dost me fatal wrong ; 
Nature will yet rebel, 

For Lhave lov’d thee very long, 
And lov’d the very well. 

To native skies and peaceful bow’rs, 
I soon shall wing my way ; 

Where joys shall wing the circling hours, 
Unless too long they stay. 

O speed fair sun! thy course divine 
My ABBALA remove : 

There thy bright beams shall ever shine, 
And I forever love. 

®n these blest shores—(a slave no more) 
In peaceful ease Vi) stray: 

Or rouse to chase the mountain boar, 
As unconfined as day. 

No Christian Tyrant there is known 
To mark his steps with blood! 

Nor fable mis’ry’s piercing groan 
Resourds through ev’ry wood. 

Yet have I heard the plaintive tongue, 
Have seen the falling tear, 

Know the good heart by pity wrung: 
Ah! that such hearts are rare ! 

Now, Christian! glut thy ravish'’d eyes, 
—I reath the joyful hour ; 

Now bid the scorehing flames arise, 
And these poor limbs devour: 

But how, pale tyrant! ’tis not thine, 
Eternal war to wage: 

Che death thou giv’st shall but combine 
To mock thy baffled rage, 

O death! how welcome to th’ opptest! 
Thy kind embrace I crave : 

Thou bring’st to mis’ry’s bosom rest, 
And Freedom to the Slave. 


* He is supposed to address his wife at the 
place of execution. 


—»D +o 


THE LILLY OF THE VALEY. 


Fair modest flower that shunds’t parade, 
Whose sweets all other sweets excel ; 

Oft have [sought thee in the shade, 
And watch’d thy slowly opening bell. 


in life’s fair morn, when I was blest, 
And sigh’d like others to be gay, 

Pale firwer, L place’d thee at my breast, 
Ant threw the hlushing Rese awey. 
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Yet ’twas not hatred that did guide 
My infant choice, and mov’d my scorn ; 


Methought the rose seem’d swoln with pride, 


Whilst thou wert drooping and forlorn! 


May pity ever thus prevail, 
And softly all my soul incline 
To listen to the plaintive tale, 
And make the cause of sorrow mine. 


— 
THE FADED ROSE. 
A Fragment. 


All lifeless and pale was the rose, which she 


gave, 
And its leaves were fast falling away ; 
It-seem’d to inspire a sad tho’t of the grave, 
And the proneness of life to decay. 


It was pluck’d from its stalk, at the dawning 


of morn; 
Ere noon it was faded and dead, 


And the dew drops, which erst its fair crest 


did adorn, 
With its bright glowing colours, had fled. 


Andah! (said the maid, as the blossom she 


view'd) 
What an emblem of beauty is here! 


Thy tints, once so bright, can no more be 


renewed, 
And thy fate may demand a sad tear. 


Ye fair, lovely maidens, behold then your 


doom, 
And remember the fall of the rose! 


Though beauteous as Hebe, the walls of the 


tomb 
Will shortly your beauties enclose, 


Improve then, with joy, the bright season of 


youth, 
To enrich with fair virtue the mind; 
Let your bosoms e’er foster the spirit of 
truth, 
And Religion teach love to mankind. 


Then time shall glide sweetly until the last 
hour 
Of life’s short probation draws nigh, 
And the angel af mercy, commissioned with 
power, 
Shall ascend with your spirits on high. 


Youth’s seen to laugh, old age to grieve, 
And plain’s the reason why ; 

The one is thinking how to live, 

The other how to die. 





Lines sent to a young .married lady with a pre- 
sent of Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery. 


An odd present, you’ll say, for a parson to 
give! 

Is it thus he intends his good people to live ? 

Nay hold—io live well is my duty to teach— 

From my (‘able and pulpit this doctrine I 
preach : 

And if in good works we aspire to be rich in, 

Pray why ought not some to proceed from 
the kitchen ? 

Now this book, Laver, much good precept 
unrol’s, 

As you’ll find in the orders for curing of souls: 

Preparations for Christmas, you see it abounds 
in: 

The Lent chapter two, you'll discover cod’s- 
sounds in. 

And in Rules for the Fish, tho’ the living’s 
not good, 

Yet its like the erial or spiritual good. 

Good maxims, in fine, are displayed in the 
sections ; 

And for feasting or fasting you’ve now your 
directions. 





GAMING. 

Unhappy is the man who has im- 
bibed a love for play ; he feels no pangs 
for the wide spreading ruin his favor- 
ite vice occasions, But returning to 
the wife he loves, and receiving the 
innocent caresses of his children, it 
seems as though the stings of remorse 
must goad him on to commit some 
acts of desperation. 

a ¢ |: a 

ap An apprentice wanted to the 
Hatter’s business, apply at No. 235, 
Water-Street. 

MARCH 6th, 1813. 
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